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sufficiently learned in the language of a foreign country to enable
them as salesmen to dispose of goods.

These for the most part were the men who offered themselves
for high posts in a difficult mission in the British Diplomatic
Service. After my first interviews I pleaded that an over-
accentuation was being given to the language question. My
experience in the East was that it takes but a week or two in a
foreign country to acquire a working knowledge of its language.
It seemed that these Commissions would be of some duration,
and I suggested that the main principle of selection should be the
choice of men whose antecedence in past life proclaimed them as
reliable representatives of their country.

To some extent these views received support, but it was too
late to make changes among those already appointed. After the
staffs for the Commissions in Upper Silesia, Allenstein, Marien-
werder had been appointed, I was sent myself by the Foreign
Office as Political Secretary and Aide-de-camp to Colonel
Harold Percival, the British Commissioner already appointed in
Upper Silesia.

The fact was, as it was explained to me, that the French
Government had sent to Silesia the cream of its Diplomatic and
Military Services, and Percival found himself hopelessly em-
barrassed with a staff of men unversed in public affairs, and with
a host of embusques as his military advisers. Nothing suited the
purpose of the French better. And I was sent out with the full-dress
uniform of a professional soldier, with the object of giving, as I
was told, a cachet to British interests on the mission.

If the politicians and the wiseacres at home had disappointed
me, the great mission of interpreting the principles of the Treaty
of Versailles only added to the disillusion. If I had any function
at all it was to join in the general scramble for the spoils of war
and to pretend all the time that what I was doing was in honour-
able fulfilment of the Fourteen Cardinal Points of President
Wilson which had been the structural basis of every clause of the
Treaty.

Colonel Harold Percival was a man of very considerable
ability, a student rather than a soldier, and a ripe German
scholar. At the house of Hatzfelt I used to sit and listen to learned
arguments upon Germany's constitution and literature, Schiller,
Goethe, and the other masters. But in such a situation the
qualities of the soldier were required infinitely more than those
of the student. Percival was supported by F. B. Bourdillons an